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ABSTRACT 

This paper examines the model of the faiDily which 
permeates stratification literature^ introduces a modified way of 
ccnceptudlzing the family which takes into account its changing 
nature and subjects the reformulation to a limited empirical test- 
The data used to test this reformulation were drawn from a 
longitudinal reseai.ch project on 779 undergraduates- Research 
variables consisted of occupational status of parents^ parents' 
educational levels family's social class distribution^ and 
occupational- Stat us discrepancies- The results consistently support 
the resource models suggesting that persons do take into account 
family members^ other than the father, when they are asked to assess 
their family's social status- (Author) 
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Almost invariably in stratification theory and research the family 
is considered to be a honio/^eneous \mit, characterized by a division of 
labor in whic^i the niale, tlii'ough his occuiJrALio:]^! role, coniers social 
statue on all family membcrst This approach assunes an intact household 
with an employed male member ai.d a wife whose occupational or educational 
resouxces are insignificant in the assignment of family social status* 
Recent changes in family composition, inc]udinga substantial mino'^'ity of 
female-headed households, and in the traditional division of labor in the 
family raise doubts as to the adequacy of these assumptions. 

This paper examines the model of the family which permeates strati- 
fication literature, introduces a modified way of conceptualizing the family 
which takes into account its changing nature and subjects the reformulation 
to a limited empirical test. 



The author is particularly indebted to Dr. Robert A. Ellis and to 
other faculty and students at the University of Oregon who listened criti- 
cally. 
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STRATIFICATION assumpt:o::s coNCr]R:;i:r. faicly social staphs 

Theoretical Approaches 

Unclerpinnln>^ the analysis of social stratification is a set of criti- 
cal assumptions concerning the fa^nily as a social system. This is especial- 

2 

ly the '^ase in the v^ritinf;^s o"*" thozc identified as functionaL thoorlsLSt 

They contend that J 
/ 

1. The family is a hoir.of^onoous unit in which all members share 
equal social status (Davis, 19^9? Shumpeter, 1951; Barber, 
195?)'^ 

2. The family social status derives solely from the adult male 
head of household by virtue of his occupational position 
(Davis and Moore, 19^5; Davis, 19^9; Parsons, 1955; Barber, 
195?)- 

2 

Since functionalism is the most widely accepted theoretical framework 
in stratification (Roach et al., 1969«13) and makes the most explicit state- 
ments concerning the family, a major portion of the analysis will be devoted 
to a critical examination of the assumptions put forward by the functional-- 
ists, 

3 

Other stratification theorists, not so clearly committed to the func- 
tionalist position, have also reco^^nized the solidarity of the nuclear 
family (e./-.. Ifeyer, 1955? Kahl, 195?)o 

Functionalists, believing stratification to be a universal phenomenon, 
have develox^ed a general theory applicable to all cultures. "A society (it 

(footnote 4 continued on next page) 
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3t Effective family functioning requires a division of labor 
in which the husband-father is primarily concerned with 
instrumental a*' 'cities and. his wife >fith her expressive 
role.^ This allows the wife to concentrate on the sociali- 
zation of the children and tho psychological well-beinf^ of 
all family mpnhpTpj two the rer^.^? i nir^^ functions r:hich 
still devolve upon the family (Ogburn, 1938? Barber, 1957; 
Davis, 19^9? Parsons, 1955; Williams, I960). 

(footnote ^ continued) is arf^iod) must distribute its individuals in 
the positions of the social structure and induce them to perform the duties 
of these positions " (Davis and Moore, I9^5>2^f-2)t In an industrial, tech~ 
nolo^^ical socie-^.y such as the United States the functionally significant 
positions arc premised to be those connected wltli the occay^ clonal structure 
(Barber, 1957i75; Davis and Moore, 19^51 2^2-2^19; Parsons, 1955»13)» 

^This view of the family has been advanced by several well-known anthro 
pologists. Murdock (l9^9)f for example, in nis influrntial work on Social 
Structure i^sserted that the nuclear family is a universal huran ^ouping 
responsible cross-culturally for the four functions fundamental to the devel 
opment and continuation of human social lifei reproduction, education of the 
young, sexual ref^lation and economic prcduction based on a division of 
labor between the sexes. While such a caterer.*. cal assertion ha,s frequently 
invited disclaimers (Spiro, 195^1 Levy, 1955; Cou^h, 1959* Levy and Fallers, 
1950 • Zelditch, 196^; Reiss, I965; Smith, I968), it has continufid to have a 
strong influence on the functionalists (e.g., Parsons and Bales, 1955; 
Barber, 1957). 



In contract to th? functionalists, who havo developed a model of soci- 
etal and family functioning the.t r^-^,lies on stability and inter-dependence 
amon;^ membersi conflict theo? ' sts assume the inevitability of conflict with- 
in the society and among members of indj '/idual families. Thus, Marx and 
Enr^els (1957) see the sarae potential lor class conflict inhering in the fam- 
ily as in the r.ociety at l^rf^e* T.ie husband's cbli^tior. to earn a liviiig 
and support the family is depicted as giving him a capitalist-like position 
of supremacy, so that, vritbin the family, he is the bourgeois and his wife 
the proletariat (Engels, 19^2 )»^ 

While the existence and consequences of st-atus inconsistency within 
the family are clearly suggested in ttie writings of Marx and Engels, the 
theoretical implications liave never been systematically explored by those 
whose analyses have been carried out from a Karxian perspective (cf^. Centers, 
1950? 1951).'' 

^Engels (19^2) coiTuaents on the attenuation of the wife's contribution 
to the family's econo;nic status when production moved out of the home and 
into the factoryt He argues that her liberation necessitates her active 
involvement in industrial production outside the home. 

Veblen (l953)f although not identified with the conflict theorists, 
shares similar views concerning the wife as the property of the male and 
the necessity of her economic involvement outside the home to liberate her 
frcm this position. 

Lenski's (l95^) study, although concerned with status inconsistency, 
does not explore status inconsistency within the family. Rather, he accepts 
unquestioningly the functionalists' assumption of family homogeneity. Watson 
and Earth's (I96A) work appears to stand alone in suggesting some of the 
(footnote 7 continued on next page) 
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Empirical Approaches 

The same excl.usive concentration on the husband's contribution to 
family r^tatus prevails in the empirical literature on stratification. This 
is readily apparent in t 'lOse community stratification studies that have re- 
lied on prestif^o ratings of local inh>ibitants (eft, Ellis, I96O; Warner, 
19^^)» Gener?^! ly. the family is conceived to be a homogeneous system in 
which the father, by means of his social position in the coniTiunity, confers 

g 

status on other family membersi 

This perspective of family status arrangements has also influenced 
the nature of the stratification indices developed for use beyond the con- 
fines of a single community. Warner's Index of Status Characteristics (iSC), 
Hollinr^shead 's Index of Social Position (iSP), and Ellis's Index of Glass 

Position (iCP) all rely almost exclusively on the resources of the male adult 

o 

head of household. 

(footnote 7 continued) interesting possibilities opened up when family , 
status consistency is taken as an empirical question rather than as a given. 

g 

While community researchers recognize the contribution of other family 
members to the family's social status (e.gc, various rrembers' participation 
in community activities, and their "moral" attitudes and behavior - Gha pin, 
1928} Kaufmann, 19^4-* West, 19^55 Duncan and Artis, 1951? Warner, I96OJ 
Hollingshead, I96I) the father's occupation is regarded, in some fundamental 
sense, as making possible these expressions of a particular style of life. 

'^In these indices, Warner gives the father's occupation highest weighting 
Hollingshead uses father's occupation and education as major deteihiinants of 
family's social position; while Ellis combines father's occupation with self- 
assessed social status. 
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It is also pertinent that these same assumptions of family homo- 
geneity and patriccntrism prevail ir much of the survey research that has 
relied on social class as a research variable. Conunonly in these s^udies 
one or more attributes of the father ( e./^., occupation or education) is 
used to rep]:esent thn socioeconomic status of the family^ 

C}[.\LIirJCIKr} TllS ASSUMFI^IC:;^; CONCERNING FAMILY SOCIAL STATUS 

1. The family as a basic homo.^eneous uniti 

V'hile the functionalists' modol presumes the presence 
of both husband and wife in the family unit, there is a sub- 
stantial minority of families that have on]y one parent — 
usually the mother. In 1971;? for example, there were over 
six mil] ion female-headed households (Statistical Abstract 
of the United States, 1972). For certain groaps in the 
United States, e.g., the urban poor, this may constitute an 
important subcultural variation. (See e.g., Chilman, I9661 
18; Statistical Abstract of the United States, I972i38). 

Even in families where both husband and wife are present, 
the sexual division of labor is not as sharply defined as the 
functionalists J model would suggest. There have been s-^mul- 
taneous trends for a decrease In the participation of males 
in the labor force and a corresponding Increase in the parti- 
cipation of women, particularly married women. "''^This has given 

"'■^Watson and Barth (196^) estirrated that about one-quarter of the males 
of labor force age were not employed at the time of their study. Not all of 
these men were married, but with the trend to early marriage a considerable 
proportion establish a household before they have finished full-time (f oot- 
O . note 10 continued on next page) 

ERIC 
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rise to numerous families in which tho male head of the 
household does not have a full-time occupation (eg., stu- 
dent, unemployed). In addition, there are many other 
families in which both husband and wife have occupational 
roles. Thus, a large proportion of families do not fit the 
functionalists' model of the nuclear f3T",iIy? 

Several fundamental questions are raised by such evi- 
dence. Tf the social statue^ of the family is determined by 
the occupation of the male head, how is one to assign status 
in cases where there is no employed male head? If one eli- 
miimtes these cases, a substantial proportion of families 
is being ignored. "'"''■Cn the other hand, if in female-headed 
households one assigns status on the basis of the female 
head, then it is necessary to explain why the occupational 
role of this group of women :)ecomes functionally significant 
when that of the 19 million married women who are working 
is not. 

(footnote 10 continued) education and have an occupation. In many 
cases they are wholly or partly dependent on the wife's earnings. At the 
same time the labor force participation rates of married women have been 
increasing. Over half of all families (55 percent) with children under 18 
and husbands at home have a wife who is gainfully employed (U.S. Bureau of 
Statistic.-., 1970). 

■''■''Watson and Barth (196^) estimate that approximately two-fifths of 
all famil.ies are either females or female-headed households, or husband and 
wife families in which the husband is retired or ccherwise not in the labor 
force, is unemployed or is working part timeo 
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The f unctioaalists' approach har> either been to ignore, 

err discount the implications of women's occupational roles 

12 

for the family's social status. It is asserted that the 
necessity of family solidarity demands that all mcjibers share 
equal status, "based solely on the occupation of the rale adult 
head* 

P'urthermore, the functionalists' analysis requires that 
women who have young children should be far more concerned 
with pursuing their expressive role as wives and mothers than 
in participate nr^i in occupational activities. As Parsons (l955) 
points out, on the basis of 19^9 labor force statistics, "the 
number in the labor force who have small children is still quite 
small and has not shown a marked tendency to increa.se" (1955^1^)- 

12 

Barber, for instance, admits that women may achieve sone social 
mobility through occupational advancement ^195?«386) but co.Tipletely disre- 
g?vrds the occupational contribution of women to the family's social status 
in his treatment of the family (pp« 73"76)« 

Similarly, Parsons (1955) seems to imply that because women's employ- 
ment tends to be concentrated in occupations requiring supportive or expres- 
tiive roles, theix^ occupational status is necessarily inferior to that of 
the h^Tsband. Consequently, it is of no significance for family social status. 
In fact, household Census data suggest just the contrary* In two-thirds of 
the cases where husband and wife are employed the wife's status is equal 
(22 pe xent) or superior to that cf her husband (42 percent) Watson and 
Barth (1964). 

In a iaorf ivecent work. Parsons (l97l) continues to ignore the impli- 
cations of women's labor force participation for family social status* 
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While Parsons' statement conceriiin.f-j the labor force 
participation of mothers with youn/^ children 1-iad a cer- 
tain credibility at the time he was vrriting, his predic- 
tions regarding the stability of theii- labor force 
participation rates have not been borne out • 

Giver the5:e ne.'^a.tive findings, a r::cxiif ication of 
the functionalists* approach appeat^s to be in order. 
One possible alternative is to avoid ooncentratin^^^ on 
the nuclear family as a group vfith fixed positions and 
rigidly defined functionr. attached to each positlont 
Instead, the focus might be on the "nuclear family rela- 
tionship coniplrtX* This vray the emphasis would be on the 
interaction among roles (e«g^, mother-child, hus'oand-wife), 
but it would not be assumed that the appropriate role 
behavior is confined to members of the immediate family. 

13 

Between 1950 ^^nd iv71 the labor force participation of women with 
pre-school aged children increased two and one-half times, so that by I971f 
three out of ten mothers with small children were employed (Statistical 
Abstracts of the United States, 1972 j22Q)- At the same time, the partici- 
pation rates of women with school aged children increased rapidly — almost 
half the mothers being in the labor force in 1971 (Statistical Abstracts! 
19721220). 

It is also pertinent to note that participation in the labor force is 

not restricted to mothers of low socio-economic status (Handbook on Women 

Workers, 1969iTable 12,33). 
1^ 

Anthropologj.sts have developed and used this approach in their work 
on families (cfo, R, Smith, 1968i301-313)- 
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Instead, these behaviors might be distributed among a 
number of individuals, ^oups or agencies that do not 
themselves constitute an ongoin.^ group. Thus, for 
example, the ferrale head of household who works is 
taking on the provider role with respect to the child- 
ren. a role rese7"vod for the inale in the functionalists' 
model. Similarly, friends, neif^hbors, and kin may accept 
the duties and responsibilities of the absent parent in 
single parent households. Husbands of working wives ray 
likewise participate in the housekeeping role. 

With this modification^ one can understand behaviox" 
in "norinal" nuclear families, which serve as the proto- 
type for the functionalists, and in the "atypical'* families 
which do not fit the functionalists' model and are conse- 
quently excluded from their analysis^ 
2. Conferral of status by the nale on all family members. 

Considerable attention has been paid by professionals 
and the popular press to the blurring of traditional sex 
roles'^^(See e.g., Johannis and Pollinj:;, 1959; Rossi, 196^; 
Bloodg 1965; Blood and Wolfe, i960* Heer, 1963; Rodi;iai^, 196?; 
Fukaya, I9691 Saf ilio-Rothschild, 19^9; Jennings and Langton, 
1969; Arnott and Bengston, 1970; Michel, 1970; Heiskanen, 
1971? Lipman-Blumen, 1972)» 

■''^Jennings and Langton (I969) suggest that in political matters, a 
traditionally male activity, the mothers influence over the children in- 
creases with her education. Consequently^ they suggest that the male domi- 
nance of political matters in the nuclear family better describes the past 
(footnote 15 continued on next page) 
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As an Increasingly lar-^e number of married viomen 
take on instrumental activities outside the home, reli- 
ance solely on the mien's occupational accomplishm.ents inay 
provide an incoiTiplote picture of the family's social status t 
Indeed 9 accumulating^ evidence sug^gCi^ts that the iiife ir^ay 
make a substantial contribui.ion to the family's social 
position, either through her physical or social attributes 
(Warner and Abe^^glen, 1955i ^/hytcp 19^3; Zetterber.f^f I966; 
Hochschild, 19'i9) 0^ through her educational or occuxational 
statvs (Gei^'^er, 1969 ; Fukay?i, I969; Haiavio-Mannila, 1969; 
ColeiTjan and Neuf^arten, l97l)r 

3» The Necessity of Family Ho.TiCf^eneity for Successful Family 
Maintenance. 

It is also posr>ih]e to chr'.llen?3e the fMnctio'ialist^* 
thesis that family homogeneity is a necessary condition 
for buccessful socialization of the children (Davis, 19^9? 
Parsons, 1955? Barber, 1957; WillianiSB 196o)» In drawing 
this conclusion the functionalists have implicitly^, if not 
explicitly, made the following premises 1 

a. The presence of both parents is necessary 
for adequate socialization of the children. 

b. Successfu? fulfillment of parental roles 
requires a sexual division of labor in which 
''■^he father works outside the home and the 

(footnote 15 contir»ued) than it does the presents (See also Heiskanen, 
1971.} A similar stateme:;t might possibly be made concerning male dominance 
of family social status. 



r 
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mother is responsible for the internal affairs 
of the household, 
c. Conversely, pnrticipation by the wife in the 

labor force is likely to create the kind of con- 
flict between spouses that vould be detrimental 
to family intcfrration. 
The widely held assumption that the presence of both 
parents is necessary for successful socialization has come 
under serious scrutiny in recent years. Herzog and Sudia 
(1963), after reviewir : ^00 studies concerned with the pos- 
sible absence of one parent, generally the father, conclude 
that no firm conclusions can be drawn from existing data on 
the effects of fatherlessness on children. One reason for 
this, as the authors point out, is that persons other than 
the father iray be successfully assuming the paternal role.'''^ 

At the same time, it would appear fallacious to assume 
that the presence of two parents will necessarily produce 
successful family maintenance or successful socialization 
of the children. Nye (l957) finds that the crucial factor 
in the adjustment of children is the social-psychological 
success or failure of the family^ not whether it is legally 
or physically broken. This would suggest that the critical 

■'■^The fallacy of regarding all one-parent families as unstable is * 
shown by studies of female-headed black households. Many of these families 
have an interaction network of kin and neighbors that enables them to survive 
in the face of greatly restricted economic and social support (Herzog, I966; 
Billingsley, I968). 

ERIC 



factor Is not the presence or absence of a parent, as 
the functionalists' model premises, but rather the ex- 
tent to which persons inside or outside the family are 
able, throup;h their role behaviors, to create a setting 
conducive to successful family maintenance (See Rheinstein, 
1972). 

This su^^ested modification of the functionalists* 
position also makes it possible to explain disparities 
between their theoretical model and the empirical findings 
concerning the necessity of a traditional sexual division 
of labor, which requires the male to be enga/3ed in the 
labor force and the wife to be involved in household 
activities. Recent literature on the employed mother 
suggests that it is not the mother's presence or absence 
In the labor force per se which is the important variable. 
Rather it is the adequacy of family role behavior. Child- 
ren may be successfully socialized in fajnilies in which 
the mother works provided they receive adequate mothering 
from someone (Nye and Hoffman, 19^3; Rapaport and Rapaport, 
1969). Conversely, children in families with a traditional 
division of labor may be inadequately socialized if the 
woman dislikes her role as mother (Hoffman, 1961). Or, in 
the absence of other interests, the mother is overzealous in 
her role, stifling the child's normal development (Rossi, 
196^)* Successful socialization of the children is not 
guaranteed by having a full-time housewife-mother, nor, 

17 

apparently, is it prevented by having a working mother, 
(footnote 17 on next page) 
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Finally, the re'>CMrc.i evidence runs counter to the 
functionalists' argument that the wifeVs part icij)at ion in 
tho lal)or force leads directly to family stress. Although 
the findings are varied, tho data, in large part, suggest 
that it is not so nuch the departure from the traditional 
divir,jon of labor vfilhin the family that nakes a difference 
as it is the attitudes towards the wife's errployment out- 
side the home. Conflict, as Hoffman (I96I) has suggested, 
may arise where one spouse wants the wife to work and the 
other does not. Nevertheless, where husband and wife are 
in agreement, it is possible to come to a viable working 
arrangment (Blood, I965; Michel, 1970)."'"^ 

The wife's participation in roles outside the home 
may also be seen by other family members as beneficial to 

1? 

One important facet of childhood sociali^tion, according to the 
functionalists, is preparation for adult roles. For certain social classes 
this may involve inculcating aspirations for upward mobility in the child- 
ren. Contrary to the assertion of the functionalists, however, upward 
mobility is often stimulated in families- characterized by inequalities 
of status between the parents (cf., HcGuire, 1952; Ellis and lane, I963; 

McKinley, I96^j Krauss, 196^; Cohen, 1965; Sardis, I970). 
18 

Goode (i960) speaks of the family as the role budget center in 
which decisions are made about the members* allocation of time and ener- 
gies. Where the wife is employed outside the home in a remunerative or 
volunteer capacity, other family members may help her by spending more of 
their time engaged in intra-familial household tasks (Blood, 1965)* 
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19 

her and them both materially and psycholopjioally. Billingsley 
(1968) points out that for black fan] lice, includin."; middle- 
and upper-class, the employnent of the mother is often neces- 
sary for adequate functioning of the family and raking it 
possible for the children to achieve \ipward mobility. Rather 
t*^w*^ Icadi ^^t'^ to "^c'TT'^ly c "^1 ict ar'd ^ ^ s c"^ ^ it ^ on ^ t^ *^ oth*^**^ ' s 
employiaent may, in an important way, contribute to family 
solidarity. 

Given the prevailin/^ division of labor within Ne^o 
families, Billin^sley concludes that the functionalists' 
1 nstrupiental'-expressive dichotomy is too simplistic — a con- 
elusion tliat would appear to have a wider applicability 
beyond black families- 

TOWARD A REFORMULATIO:; 

It is proposed that a viable model of family social status requires a 
recognition of the reapportionment of roles which have taken place within 
the family. Other family members, besides the father, may have important 
status resources (e.g.^ occupation, education, income) to contribute, and 
these resources may change in quality and quantity over time. On this 
basis, it is possible to develop a number of general propositions concern- 
ing the role of the family in the system of stratifications 

1. Resources, such as occupation^ education .nd incoirie are 

individual resources and may be used to xu: .c •*"he person 

20 

in the system of stratification. 



"^^Simmcl (l955) ^ong ago pointed out that while external and internal 
conflicts do arise when a person is involved in a multiplicity of group 



O (footnote 19 continued on next page) 
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2» AjTiOn^ persons who arc l.dentif iod as members of a f^roup, 
status transfer takes place* In Benoit^Smullyan' s (l9^) 
terms the status of ore person *Vubs off" on the other 
memberst Consequently, a person's resources may be used 

21 

to assi.^Ti sta.tus to tl:e group, in this case, the fa^My*" 
3* DurlTf'^ childhood, '.:heri he i^r dependent upo^ the vp^o^^rcf^s^ 

of his parents, the person's social status is l^^rf^ely 

determined by his family of orientatioiit 
4# Crosscultural and subcultural variations exist in "Lhe 

resources considered appropriate for various family members 

23 

and the Keightin/^ they are given in determining family status. 



(footnote 19 continued) affiliations, these affiliations can, at the 

same time, stren/^then and reinforce thn integi'atiozi of his personality. 
20 

It is coTjnonplace to use a man's occupation to assign him his social 

status. It is rare I however, that a woii\an*s occupation is used to identify 

her social status. Svalastoga (1959) 5s one of the few exceptions. He 

assif^ned the wife the same status as the husband unless her occupation was 

higher, in which case he used hers. 
21 

Similarly, it is customary to use the man's resources to identify 

the group. Little has been done to evaluate status transfer from the woman. 

Among those who have attempted to assess the women's contribution are 

Billingsley (I968), Coleman and Neugarten (l97l)f Rossi (l972). 
22 

The social standing of the family may be influenced by the children's 
occupational and educational plans. later, it may be further modified up 
or down by the children's success or failure. 

^-^Rodman (I967) has suggested a "theory of resources in cultural con- 
text. " In the American upper middle-class where there is an expectation 
ERJC (footnote 23 continued on next page) 
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5» status inconsiGtency exists wjthin the family when tho 

quality of resources of one mc/abcr (usually an adult) 

differ significantly from those of another adult nenber. 

Intrafanilial statur, inconsistency will have its greatest 

effect where the resources of the wife are superior to 

those of t/ie hui^Lt-md. 

This reformulation generates hypotheses somewhat at variance vrith 

those of the functionalists. According; to the functionalists' ar^^ment 

the social status of the father should (a) reflect the prestige attached 

to his occupatiO'iil position and (b) be transfcrrred to all members of his 

inuneliate family. Furthermore, except for cases of ignorance and error, 

there should be a one*-to-one correspondence between the father's occupation 

24 

and the member's evaluation of his family's social status. When cases of 

25 

ignorance and error do occur, their effect should be random. If this is 
so, then the family's socia] status should not in any way reflect the re- 
sources of other family members besides those of the father. 

(footnote 23 continucKi) that the husband will be the provider, the 
wife's participation in community activities may be her most valuable re- 
sourcet For poorer families, on the other hand, the wife's occupation and 
education may be regarded as her m( st salient resourcest (See e.g., Billingsley, 

1968). 

2k 

In order to rely on self -evaluations of family status it is necessary 
to invoke a Cooley-like notion of the looking glass self. That is, is 
assumed that the prestige that one accords oneself, or one's faruily, reflects 
the evaluation of their position by other members of the community at large. 
A precedent for this assumption is provided by Ellis, lane and Olesen (l963)» 
(footnote 25 on next page) 
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If, however, one takes the alternative position outlined by the pro- 
positi ons above, a different set of hypother.es can be (i^eneratcd. Speci- 
fically, these hypotheses and the propositions from vhich they are derived 
are as ioilovrsi 

1. The resources of the r^other as v:ell as the father are 

taken into hc count wlui-ij a person is asked to cval^aatc 

26 

his or her family's social class position. 

(Propositions 2j 3) 

2» In that substantial number of cases where the mother's 
and father's resources are relatively equal, it will do 
no violation to use the father's resources to represent 
the family. 

3» When there is a sl^ificant discrepancy between the 
resources of mother and father, this discrepancy will 
be taken int j account by the respondent in his subjec- 
tive evaluation of his family© 

(Propositions 2, 3, 5) 



As the functionalists' model is premised on a view of nan as knowl- 

edgable and rational, there is, logically, no place in their system for 

Ignorance and error. The fallibility of this assumption is suggested by 

Ellis and Keedy's research (1960). 
26 

It is recognizt^d that members outside the immediate family (e.g., 
grandfather, uncle) may, in certain cases, make an effective contribution 
to the family social status* Nevertheless, the focus of the present research 
will be restricted to the nuclear family inasmuch as this is the function- 
alists' unit of analysis. 
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4« The effect of any disci'epancy on a respondent's status 

evaluation will be most jrjarked where the resources of the 
mother are superior to those of the father* 

(Propositions 5) 

Pv3::SARGH rCSIGM Am A!;ALYSIS 

The data used to test this ref ornulation were drawn from a lon/^itudi- 

27 

nal research project on under^jraduates at the University of Oregon. The 
research project formed part of a larger study on social mobility. 

Prom the larger study data were available from two separate Ga/np3es 
of Oregon students 1 

1. A 20 percent systematic sample, with random entry in 
each 5ntpT^*7iT; of froshr.en enterin.T the University \n 
the fall 0? 1961. Three hundred and ninety-throe (393) 
students, (95* 3 percent of the initial sample) filled 
out the questionnaire from which the present data are 
drawn. Of this group, 1&+ were males, 209 females. 

2. Honors College sample. A complete enumeration of three 
consecutive groups of freshmen entering in the fall of 

27 

The University of Oregon is a state-supported college which had an 

undergraduate enrollment of 8,500 at the inception of the study. Students 

come predominantly from middle-class backgrounds, with few students from 

either extreme of the class hierarchy. 
28 

To focus on the "typical" college freshman the sample frame consisted 
of all full-time, first-year, unmarried freshmen who were white, native bom 
and were between 1? and 20- These restrictions eliminated less than five 
percent of the population. 
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1961, 19^2, 1963 was taken to ensure a "sample" lar.q;e 
enough for analysis. Ninety-nine (99) percent of the 
students eligible to take the questionnaire actually did 
so. Of the 3^6 students in the Honors College sample, 
193 wore males and 193 1 fonialcsf For purposes of analy- 
sis, the two s^nin]r>R Were combined. 

Research Variables 

Occupational Statjs of Parents 

On the basis of 15 questions presented to the student, the father's 
occuixition was classified into one of seven status levels using 
Hollinf^shead's (195?) occupational scale. 

•^The studoiit was askod to describe in sor.c detail his father's occu- 
pational title; the requirer;cnts of his job; whether he was self-employed; 
the name and location of the organization for which he worked; the lem^th 
of time he had been employed in the present occupation — and the nature of 
his prior occupation; and the number of persons working under him. See 
Ellis, Lane and Olesen (19^3) for the rationale underlying this approach. 
Twenty-eight (28) percent of the fathers had positions as higher executives, 
major professionals (Status level l)j I9 percent were employed as business 
managers, medium-size proprietors, and lesser professionals (Status level 2); 
administrative personnel, owners of small businesses and semi-professionals 
accounted for 2k percent (Level 3)« Of the rer£.ining 29 percent, 11 percent 
were Involved in clerical and sales work or were technicians, or owners of 
little businesses (Level ^); were skilled manual employees 10 percent (Level 
5)1 ra.chine operators or seml-sklllpj. 6 percent (Level 6); or were unskilled 
employees 2 percent (Level ?)• (footnote 29 continued on next page) 
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For the motheri initial questions determined whether she worked and 
if she were working, whether her wc^^k was full time, part time or part 
ycart Then, a series of queationc similar in nature to those concerning 
the father "but modified to "be appropriate for women's employment, were 
asked to elicit inforration on the nature of the mother's occupation* 

The mother's full-time or part-time occ-ip'^ tlon viar. classj.fied in the 
same way as that of the father usinr^ Holli n^shead's occupational presti(_^e 
scalei thus assurinfj comparability between the i^atin^^s of the two parents* 

(footnote 29 continu(?d) Twelve cases v:ere excluded as no inf or;;»ation 

was available on the father's occupation. 

An interestinc question, beyond the scope of this paper, is vrhcther 

the occupation of a wdnar enjoys the same prestige as that of a rrale in 

the sair^o occuration, and consequently, whether it should be cla^sifiGxi in 

the same way. 
31 

^ Of the 230 mothers working full time, one percent were employed in 
Status level 1 position?; 40 percent at Level 2; 12 percent at Level 3» 
35 percent at Level 4; 3 percent at Level 5» 6 percent at L<?vel 6; and 
3 percent at Level ?• Occupational information was not available for 
three employed mothers. 

Part-time employment was pursued by a further 11? mothers. The occu- 
pational sta,tus distribution was as follows 1 zero percent in Level 1; 1? 
percent at I^evel 2j 12 perct^nt at Level 3 J 55 percent at Level 4; 3 percent 
at Level 5» 9 percent at Level 6j and k percent at Level ?. Six cases were 
excluded as there was insufficient information on the mother's part-time 
occupationt 
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Parents ' Educational Level 

From a series of questions on jerents' educa.tion a nine-point scale 
was derived to classify the highest lev-^l of education attaincxl by the 
student's father and mother. 

Family's Social CJass Distribution 

Kahl and Davis's (1955) nolification of Centers's Question on class 
identification was used, yieldin,^ a six-point classification. Five (5) 
percent of the students assir^nod themselves to the upper-class; 33 percent 

The three educational levels of grade school, hi^^h school and col- 
lege Kcre subdivided into gTraduation and attendance for ct period loss than 
graduation. Due, both to the nature of the study and to the educational 
attainments of the parents, more detailed information vras obtained on those 
who had attended college, particularly the extent of their post-graduate 
trainin^^, rather than those who had not gone beyond 12th grade. The dis- 
tributions were as follows 1 

Fathers. Ph.D., M.D., or equivalent 12 percent; M.A., M.S., or 
equivalent 6 percent; college graduate work beyond tiie bachelor's, but no 
degree 2 percent; university graduation 19 percent; partial college train- 
ing 17 percent; hi/^h school graduation 29 percent; partial high school 7 
percent; 7 to 9 years' schooling 8 percent; less than 7 years' schooling 
less than one percent. Fifteen cases were excludec'^ due to insufficient 
information. 

Mothers. Ph.D. or equivalent less than one percent; M.,A., M.S., or 

equivalent 3 percent; college graduate work, but no degree 4 percent; 
university graduation 20 percent; partial college training 26 percent; high 
school graduation 38 percent; partial high schoc»l 4 percent; 7 to 9 years' 
schooling 3 percent; less than 7 years' school one percent. Two cases were 
excluded due to insufficient information. 



to the uppor-n^lddle-class; and 35 percent to the middle-niddle-class* 
Of the remainder, 10 percent saw themselves as lover-middle^class; 16 
percent as working class and one percent as lower-class. 

Occupation-Status -Discrop^.ncy 

For purposes of analysis it was necei^bary to classilfy discrcp^ncic- 
between the father'?; occur xtional status and the family's social class 
position as perceived "by the student. Table 1 provides a way of cate 
f^orizing those *Occupation-Status-Di screpancies" una/.bi^^ously. It is 
possible to r-'.n^e studentii alon,^ a continuum acconii? '^ to the degree 
(major or minor), and the direction (underestimate., overestimate) of 

33 

^^As very few students identified their families as lower-class, 
working and lower-class w?re combined. Seven (?) students did not ^ive 
sufficient information to identify thei^ ^'subjective" social class. 

The means devised for claf-^'fying status di£;:crepanoies needed to 
meet several criteria 1 

!• Minor differences between subj- ctive and objective 

status that are substantively an^ theoretically insig- 
nificant should be ignoredf and thus, not treated as 
discrepanciesr 

2« Discrepancies in wnich the student's evaluation of the 
family's status level is higher than that which would 
be assigned on the basis of the father's occupation 
alone should be distin^ished from discrepancies occur- 
Ing in the opposite direction. 

3« There should be a basis for differentiating major and 
minor discrej«.ncies. 
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their "Occupraticn-Status-Dlscrepancy. " At one extreme are those v.'ho make 
a major overestimate of their social status, followed by those vrhose over- 
estimate is only minor. .Consistent cases occupy a middle position. Minor 
underesti nates are followed by major overcstinates which form the other 
extreme oi the continuum. 

Table 1 about here 
FINDINGS 

Relationship Between Father's Cr.cujjational Status and Student's Soc'l 
Class Identification 

A co.TpariGOn between the father's occupational status and the stu- 
dent's estir;\ation of his family's social class indicates a high de-rree of 
coi^relation (r -•78). Table 2« At the same timet it is not as close as 
one would '-redict from the functionalists' moiel."^ Approximately one in four 

Table 2 about here 

(26 percent) of the students assl{^ their family to a social class inconsis- 
tent with the one expected on the basis of their father's occupation. Of 
these, 9 percent appear to overestimate their families' social class assign- 
ing themselves to the upper status levels, althou^^h their fathers are employed 
in manual or minor white collar occupations. The remaining I7 percent, on 

ossi (1972) in a recent study in which he presented family vignettes 
to 100 Baltimore men and women found that the father's contribution, while 
marked, was not the sole resource determining the family's social status. 
The husband's occupation accounted for 50 percent of the family's social 
standing, the wife's occupation 25 percent. The remaining 25 percent was 
Q attributable to the education of both husband and wife. 

ERIC 
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TABLE 1. MEASURE OF OCCUPATION-STATUvS- 
DISCREPANCY (O-S-D)^ 



Father Occupatioaal 
Status^ 



Student's Social Class Identification^ 

Upper Middle Lower „^ , . 
Upper Ayr-^ji Working Lower 

Middle Middle Middle 



Higher exec. , large 
proprietor, major 
professional 



U~min U-maj U-maj U-maj 



Business managerj 
^medium proprietor, 
lesser professional 



U-min U-maj U-maj 



Admins, personnel, 
small owner, 
semi-professional 



C 



U-min 



U-min 



Clerical and sales, 
te chnician 



O-min O-min 



U-min 



U-mia. 



Skilled manual 



O-min O-min O-min 



Machine operator, 
semi-skilled 



O-maj O-maj 0~min O-min 



Unskilled 



O-maj O-maj O-maj O-min 



Key to Occupation-Status-Discrepancy Levels: O-maj = social 
class identification (SCI) is much higher than father ^s occupation; O-min 
SCI is somewhat higher than father's occupation; C = SCI is consistent 
with father's occupation; U-min = SCI is somewhat lower than father's 
occupation; U-maj = SCI is much lower than father's occupation. 



Based on Hollingshead's (1957) occupational statu.s scale. 



c 

Based on modified version of Centers' question on class 
identification (Kahl and Davis, 1955). 



TABLE 2. FREQUFJNCY DISTRIBU'- ION OF FATHER'S OCCUPA- 
■ TIONAL STATUS 1,EVEL AND SF JDEN'J'\S SOCIAL CLASS 

IDENTIEICA 7 ION^'^^ 



Father Ocru]>raiona] Socinl CA a 5: 5 I dc n I i fi r a f i on^ 



Status Lnvcl^ upper Upp' . iwidcllc? Lov/cr Worluiv; 

Mid .V. Middle Middl- Lowor^- 
(n/ (42) (256) (264) (73) (125) 



Higher exec. , large 
proprietor, niajor 

prorcssional 26 122 52- 12- 04^:= 

B u r ' 1 1 e s s ni a n a g e 1* , 
medium proprietor, 

lesser professional 12 56 60 7^' 09'^ 

Admins . pe r sonnel 
small owner, 

semi-profc-ssioi-ictl 03 49 84 25 20- 

Clerical and sales, 
technician 00 16^^ 33 10 25''i- 

Skilled manual 00 08- 2 14 37 

Machine operator, 
semi-skilled 01^^ 03'^•^ 13^:^ 05^^ 22 

Unskilled 00 02^-' 01^'^ 00 08 



Cases of Occupation-^Status-Discrepancy (discrepancy between 
father's occupation and student's class identification) are indicated by- 
asterisks. 

Based on Rollings head 's (1957) occupational status scale. 

Based on a modified version of Centers' question on class 
identification (Kahl and Davis, 1955). 

e 

Due to the small number of cases in the lov/est category, two 
categories have been combined. 

^Excludes cases for which inform.ation was not available: 12 
for occupation, 7 for social class identification. 
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the other handt appear to underestimate their fanllieG^ social class, con- 
sidering theriselves to be of much lower status than is warranted on the 
basis of their fathers' high occuiational status levels. 

Analysis of Occupation-Status-Discrepancy (O-S-D) 

The fix*st stae^e of the analysis was an examination of these deviant 
cases to see vrhether there were significant differentials in parental oc- 
cupational resources. From the functionalists' viewpoint it would be pre- 
dicted that where Occupation-Status-Discrei>ancie3 exist, the effects of 
othor family nembers , the mother) on the family's social status 

assignment will be random. Alternatively, from the resoirrce model intro- 
duced above, we would suggest that the mother will make a contribution over 
and beyond that of tv^-; ftt^her. This being the case, it would be predicted 
that v/here sircnificant Occuijation-^Status-Discropancy is fo-Lindj we would 

also find a lack of homogeneity between mother's and father's occupational 

37 

status. The findings from this analysis are presented in Table 3* 



Table 3 about here 



^^The differences are directly related to class identification. Al- 
most all (98 percent) of the students who consider themselves to be upper- 
cl^ss have a class identification consonant with their father^s occupation. 
The proportion of consistent responses progressively declines until just 
over half the students (55 percent) who identify themselves as working or 
lower-class have fathers whose occupational status level agrees with their 
class identification. 

(footnote 37 on next page) 
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TABLE 3. ALL DIFFERENTIALS IN PARENTAL OCCUPATIONAL 
RESOURCES ANALYZED BY O-S-D LEVELS 

(Reported in Percentaqes )^ 



O-S-D Level? 



Resource Differentials 



(N) 



Overe sti:nate 



Major 



Minor 
(31) 



Consis tent 



(144) 



Unde re stimate 



Minor 

(30) 



Major 
(10)^' 



Mother's occupation is 
hi',her than father's^ 



(5) 



74 



38 



13 



(0) 



No difference in 
occupational level 

Mother's occupation ii 
lower than father's 



(0) 



(0) 



20 



06 



20 



42 



20 



67 



(1) 



(9) 



Test of association between variates yields o of . 68, p < . OK 

b 

Where the N is 10 or less actual numbers instead of percentages are presented 
in parentheses , 
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Mother's occupation is treated as different from the father if h«r occupation 
is 1 or more status levels above or below the father's on Hollingshead's scale 
(HoUingshead, 1957). 
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Where a case of overor.timati on is found, there is a diL^tinct proba- 
bility that the mother's occupation outrankr that of the father* This 
occurs in three-quartcrf; of the car.(^b of minor overestimati on and all five 
of the cases of major overcGtiniati on. The porcenta.9;e of mothers with super- 
ior occupational resour.cos drops off sfiarply vrhere consir^tent eF^tinatPS are 
fou/id and ccr.tlr'jcc tc c^^crea?e p-^*o>]:rt»Fsi ve] y as one moves alonf^ thn 0~b-D 
contiraura^ (,^a.n;Ma =.68, p<.Ol).' ■■ 

Thus, these findln.-^s clearly contradict the functionalists' thesis 
thit the mother's occup-^t ional resources should not be systematically related 
to the family's social si^^tus. 

37 

In the results the analysis is restricted to mothers with a full- 

tin.e workin,^ position, as these cas(?s are particularly strate.^ic for the 

hypotheses under consideration. ]!G\:cver, neither the strength, nor the 

direction of the relationship is altered when the employment status of 

mothers is exp:inded to include those workin,^ part tine. 
33 

^ The relationship holds with equal strenf^th when only m«ajor differ- 
ences between the occujxitional status levels of thft parents are considered* 
3Q 

^'^A conservative estimate of the normal deviate, z for a particular 
level of ^m.iia is used in this and subsequent tables. 



Initially it was planned to make a separate comparison of the 
mother's influence iji intact and broken homes. However, the number of 
working mothers in the latter category proved to be too snail to make this 
possible. A separate analysis of intact homes shows a clear relationship 
between mother's resout*ces and student's social class identification 
(footnote 40 continued on next page) 
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Comparison of Occupational Ro50urcos and Studont*s Social Glass 
Identification 

Since the analyGic. supported the existence of a relationship between 
resource differentia Is ar^d 0-5-D levels, it became f^crnane to ask whether 
the mother's occupation mi.^ht not be as closely associated with the stu- 
dent's cLass identification a', the father's is, in faiH^lies in which both 
parents are e:;:ployed full ti'ne» 

Once ar:ain, the functionalists' thesis and the resource maiel lead to 
two different sets of predictions. On the b.isis of t)ic functionalists' 
argument tlvat the mother's occup'itiorjal siatus is ^cnr^rally lower t^ian that 
of the husUarid and of no conseo/acnce for the family's social cLass, one 
would expect little correspondence between the mothei^'s occupation and the 
student's social class identification* 

In cort.'ctsl, I'ro^i the staripcir.t of th'.-^ re-^O'^-^cr- nrvlel, which assumes 
that the vrife's resources may be equal or even superior to those of the 
husband and contribute sif^iif icantly to social status, one would predict 
that a substantial proportion of students will have a class identification 
consistent with the mother's occupation. 

Table k about here 

Table H examines the percenta^^e of students whose class identification 
is consistent with (a) the father's occupation and (b) the mother's occupa- 
tion. It can be seen that the proportion of students whose class identifi- 
cation is consistent with the mother's full-time occupation (66 percent) is 

(footnote 40 continued) (Jf =.6, p<.Ol). Consequently, one can con- 
clude that the overall findings are not aue to the potentially greater 
influence of mothers in broken homes. 
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TABLE 4. COMPARISON OF PERCENTAGES OF OCCUPATION-STATl'S- 
DISCREPANCY WHEN FATHER'S OCCUPATION AND MOTHER'S 
OCCUPATION IS USED AS A BASE 

(Roporled in Percentages) 



Occ ii pat ion - Statu s- 
Discrepancy 



(N) 



Father's 
Oc cupation 
(220)^ 



Based on ; 



Mother's Occupation 
Full-time P.irt-fime 
(220) (3371 



Overestimate 



major 



minor 



Consistent 



Unde re stimate 



03 
14 

65 



03 
11 
66 



02 
15 
65 



minor 



major 



14 
04 



17 
03 



14 

03 



Based on fathers' occupations in families in which both parents are working 
full-time. 
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virtually identical to that of ctu-lonts whoso clasn identification in in 
ar^reonent v?ith their father's occupation (65 p^:vrcent)« ''^In addition, the 
proportion who ovcrosti rate their family's r. octal class on the bacis of 
thnir fathor'n occupjiiion (l? percent) is almost the r^ano as those who 
ovcrestinate v-hen the nothor's occnjatlon Is ur-'cd as a txise (l^^ percent). 
Cji.illarly, the prcpcrticr: of unde-^os^irator^^ p^^cb tho r-'\iar», wliethor one 
uses the fath.or's occuiution (l8 percent) or ;::other's occupation {20 per- 
cent) to establish Occupation-Status-Discrepancy. 

The table also ii:dicc-.tes that the same re]-\tionship holds when nioLhers 
who have part-tine occurations are included in the analysis. 

Thus, while the findings lend no support to the functionalists* ar^j- 
nent, they pirovide clear support for the resource thesis* 

P?^rent.r>' Ccc'L.yrLtionai Her>ources ariO Levels 

It is tl^iorefore p-^rtinent to ask whether the mother's contribution is 
limited to ca5'>es where 0-3-D's occur or vrhether the mother's resources will, 
in all instances, be t^tken into account in th? assignment of the family's 
social statusa 

Table 5 takes the extensively-used blue collar, white collar dichotomy 
and examines the additional infornation on family's social status which is 
obtained when the mother's occupational resources are considered, as well 
as the father's. Examiriation of the table su^^^rosts that the mother's 

Table 5 about here 

^^Comparison between the husbar.d's occupation and the wife's indicates 
that these results are not attributable to occupational homogamy between 
^ the parents. 
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TABLE 5, COMPARISON OF PARENTS' OCCUPATIONS (WmTE-COLLAR, 
BLUE-COLLAR) AND STUDENTS SOCIAL CLASS IDENTIFICATION FOR 
FAMILIES IN WHICH BOTH PARENTS ARE WORKING AND THOSE IN 
WHICH THE FATHER ONLY IS EMPLOYED^ 







Both parents 


emplo yed 




Father only 


employed 




W. Coll 


. fathers 


B. Coll. f 


athers 








W. Coll. 


B. Coll. 


W. Coll. 


B. Coll. 


W. Coll. 


B. Coll. 


Social Class 


Mothers 


Motlier s 


Mothers 


Mothe r s 






Identification^ 














(N)^ 


(147) 


(14) 


(46) 


(13) 


(464) 


(76) 


Upper and middle 


90 


71 


63 


46 


91 


43 


Working and Lower 


10 


29 


37 


54 


09 


57 



White- collar is defined as higher executives, large and medium proprietors, 
major and lesser profes sionb.1 s , business managers, administrative personnel, ov^ners 
of little businesses, semi-professionals, clerical and sales workers and technicians. 
Bl ue* collar* -Skilled manual, machiTie operators, s(*ini- skilled and unskilled empl.')yces. 
(HoUingshead, 19 57). 



Based on modified version of Centers' question on class identification (Kahl and 
Davis, 1955). 

c 

Excludes 19 cases where information was not available on occupation or social 
class identification. 
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occupation .generally contributos to the fa^iily's social class, servin^j 
both to raise it where she lias sup'srior resources and lower it where her 
occupation is inferior. In cases where the father holds a white collar 
occupcition, the ^^t^dont 3g noie likely to identify himself as uppor- or 
niddle-clar.s when tb.e mother also holds a white collar occupation (90 per-- 
cent) than w}icr. th? r.other h?>s Mve eclla^^ pnployment (71 percent). That 
the mother •s differential occumtional resources ruay have the effect of 
lowerin^r the family's social status is su.'^.;3ested by a comparison where only 
the father is employed and where lie holds a white collar occupation. The 
percenta^.e who identify their farailies as upper- or middle-class in this 
group (91 percent) js virtually identical to ttot found in families where 
both parents hold white collar occupations. 

Conversely, the riiother's superior occupational resources may elevate 
the family's social class in families in which the father has blue collar 
employment* Students in these families are much more likely to consider 
themselves upper- or middle-class when their mother has a white collar occu- 
pation (63 percent) than when both are blue collar employees (^6 percent) 
or when the father only is er.ploycd and has blue collar status (^3 percent). 

These findin.T^s lend support to the hypotheses developed from the 
resource model that, where both parents share equal occup:itional resources 
it may do no violation to use the father's occupation to represent the fam- 
ily's social class. However, where the resources of the parents are dissim- 
ilar, the family's social class will reflect the mother's higher or lower 
occupational status. 



k2 

Further evidence of the potential of the mother's occupation to 
modify the family's social status is su(^^5estcd by considei .ng those who 
^ Identify themselves as high social status. In families where only the 

ERIC 

(footnote 42 continuea on next pa,q;e) 
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Relationship Between Parent's Educational Resources And 
Student's Social Class Identification 

The preceedin,';; analysis s^j.'^.-^csts that, at least in families in which 
both parents are ernplc^yedf thn mother's rcf^ources are not ignored when a 
person ic. asked tc ostiina.te th?' family's r.ocial status. It becar?:e perti- 
nent to ask whether another important status resource 3h»arcd by all ncthcrs 
viz., education, would be taken into accent.' the assignment of I'anily 
social class. The analysis is ririilar to that for occurational resources; 
the first part is an ex^arnination of comparative educational resources of 
the parents in faniiliefi in which O-S-D's occur; the second section oxaiT^ines 
the parents' education in all families. 

(footnote k?. continued) father is workinp^ arxi where he holds a hi,f''h- 
ranking business or professional positions ^hn najority of studerits (65 per- 
cent) not uncxpectocny identify their fanilieo as hif^h status (upper-- or upper- 
middle-class). However, if the father is in a high business or professiona] 
position and his wife is employed, the likelihood that the student will 
Identify the family as upper- or upper-middle-class is sharply reduced, 
regardless of whether her occupational role is high (36 percent) or not (3? 
I)ercent)» 

At the same time, when the father is employed in a medium or low-status 
position, the mother's superior occupational resources are likely to raise 
the family's social status (3I percent of the students in this fnroup ident- 
ify their families wixh the upper- or upper-middle-class) cf., 18 percent 
wheri? both hold medium* or low-status positions and 20 percent where only 
the father is employed. 

This suggests the possibility of subcultural variations in the resoiirces 
considered appropriate for family members, (footnote k2 continued on next page 
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Analysis of Occupation-Status-Di: crepancy 

Comparison of resource ri-^ '"f ^^.-ontialvS at each 03-I) level (Table 6) 
reveals that there is a mc^asuro o- edncational homo^my "between the par- 
ents (one-third of thn ^^tudents have parents whose education is similar)* 
However, where diffcrancos exist, thoy are in the direction predicted by 
the resource nrv^ril , The proportion r;f raotliers with superior educational 
resources is highest for cases of major overestirate (^i- out of ?), sli^^htly 
less for cases of minor undercsti rate (55 percent), and shows a j)ro,-^es- 
sive decline to 12 percent of stuients who r.adc a rrajor underestinvite. 



Table 6 a-out here 



When inj ornation on occupation and education are combined, as has 
been done Ir Table 7f one can better evaluate the contribution of n:0Lher's 
resources to the family's social class. Althou.^h the analysis is restricted 
to mjor educ<ational or occupational differences between the parents, the 
same relationship between resource differentials and 0-S-D levels is in 
evidence. 



Table 7 about here 



Comparison of Parents' Educational Resources and Student's Social 
Class Identification 

An indication of the conditions under wh3ch the mother's resources 

n^ay assume importance for family's social status is provided by the data 



(footnote ^2 continued) In the upper-middle-class where there is an 
expectation that the husband will be the provider, the most valuable resources 
of the mother flight be non-remunerative (e.g., her participation in commu- 
nity activities). 
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TABLE 6. DIFFERENTIALS IN PARENTAL EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 

ANALYZED BY O-S-D LEVELS 

a 

(Rpportec! in Percentages) 



Resource , 

D 

Differentials 


Overestimate 


Consistent 


Underestimate 


Maj 


Min 

(62) 


(547) 


Min 
(102) 


Maj 
(2 3) 


Mother higher than 
father 


(4) 


55 


25 


24 


12 


Mother equal to 
father 


(1) 


32 


33 


23 


32 


Mother lower than 
father 


(2) 


13 


42 


53 


56 



Test of association between variates yields ^ of . 32, p. <C .01. 



Mother's education is defined as superior to father's if it is one or more levels 
above father's on a 9-point scale. 

c 

Excludes cases for which information not avai-able: 19 for O-S-D levels, 17 
for education. 

d 

Where the N is 10 or less, actual numbers instead of percentages are presented 
in parentheses. 
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TABLE 7. MAJOR DIFFERENTIALS IN OCCUPATIONAL AND/OR EDUCATIONAL 
RESOURCES BETWEEN MOTHER AND FATHER FOR O-S-D LEVELS 

(Reported in Percentage?) 



Resource 
Differentials^ 


Overestimate 


Consistent 


Underestimate 


Mai 


Min 
(63) 


(■361) 


Min 

(104) 


Ma- 
(25' 


Motlier superior 












to fftther 


(5) 


52 


22 


21 


12 


Father equal or 












superior to mother 


(2) 


48 


78 


79 


88 



Test of association between variates yields ^ . 37, p. . 01. 



Mother's occupation is considered markedly suj>erior to father's if mother 
has white-collar occupation and father has blue - collar , or if mother has high status 
occupation (Hollingshead 's categories 1 and 2) and father does not (Hollingshead, 1957). 
Mother's education is considered markedly superior to father's if mother has advanced 
degree and fatlier has B. A. or less: if mother has B. A. , some college or special 
training beyond high school and father has high school graduation or less; mother has 
graduated from high school and father has not gone beyond 9th grade. 

c 

Excludes 19 cases for which information was not available on O-S-D levels. 

'^Where the N is 10 or less, actual numbers instead of percentages are presented 
in parentheses . 
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in Table B. ^*03ults indicate that vhcrc tbo. father has colle.'^e education, 
the student is unlikely to consider hirrkself vrorking- or lovier-class v/hether 
his mother is also co]lc^;e educated or has no nore tfen iii.^h school educa- 
tion (91 percent )• Howt:ver, when the father does not have college education, 
the nother's superior educational rcni-urces iray raise the fo.nily's Gocial 
status. Ei/;hiy-three percent idoiitify themselves with the upper- or middles- 
class when the nvother te.s collef^c cducaMon, coniared to 6'^ percent vrhcre 
neither parent has attended col].e^e« 

Table 8 about hoiyf. 



^ ihe above findin^^ indicates that in faniljcs where the father has 
low educ'itional status, the jnot!}er's superior resources irake it less likely 
that the family will be identified a J working- or lower-class. Conversely, 
the motiier's lower educational resources may reduce the likelihood that 
a family will be identified as high status, even though the father lias a 
college education. The majority of students (53 percent) consider then- 
selves high status (upper- or upper-rniddle-class) when both parents have 
attended college, the proportion drops to percent where the mother has 
not gone beyond high school. In the remaining families where the fathers 
have a high school education or less, students are unlikely to consider 
themselves high status. However, they are somewhat more likely to identi- 
fy themselves as upper- or upper-middle-class if the mother has a college 
education (29 pcr^^ent compared to I9 percent when neither parent has gone 
beyond high school.) 



TABLE 8. COMPARISON OF PARENTS' EDUCATION (COLLEGE; NON-COLLEGE^ 
AND STUDENTS' SOCIAL CLASS IDENTIFICATION 
(UPPER AND MIDDLE; WORKING AND LOWER) 

(Reported in Percentages) 



Social Class 
Identification^ 

(N)^ 


College 


Fathers^ 


Non- college 


Fathers 


College 

K 

mothers 
(302) 


Non- college 
mothers 
(117) 


College 
mothers^ 
(103) 


Non-college 
mothers 

(233' 


Upper or middle 


95 


91 


83 


64 


Working or lower 


05 


09 


17 


36 



Based on a modified version of Centers' question on class identification (Kahl 
and Davis, 1955). 



Includes all persons who have attended college, whether or not they graduated. 

Excludes cases for which there was no information: 17 for education, 7 for 
social class identification. 
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SUKJ-i/BY AND CONCLUSIONS 

ComprariGon was m?tde between "objective" indicators of social class — 
occupation and education — and the respondent's "subjective** evaluation of 
his family's sociaSl status. Predictions concerning the a^preerricnb botvccn 
the two measures were generated based on tho functionalists* model and on 
an alternative family resource malel. The predictions of the resour^:e 
models were tested against those of the functionalists usin^ a sanple of 
freshmen undor^^rraduates at the University of Oregon* The findings suggest 
that the resource model, by allowing for greater variation in family compo- 
sitiont is a better predictor than the functionalists* model. Not only does 
the resource model account for the cases which are explained by the func- 
tionalists* model t but also the substantial number of deviant cases in 
which the student's social class idt:ntif ication depai^ts fjrom the one expec- 
ted on the basis of the father's occupation. The status resources of the 
mother, as well as the father, appear to be important in the assignment of 
family social status. 

The above analysis provides a limited test of the resource model 
using one specific population of predominantly middle-class university 
students in the early 60's. Clearly, the resource model should be tested 
frjrther using other populations. 

To the extent xhat the resource model is found to hc^.ve general appli- 
cability, questions can be raised concerning the adequacy of existing social 
status indices which are based on the resources of only one member — the 
father. It is suggested that a more appropriate index of the family's 
social class might be obtained by combining the contributions of several 
family members — at least those of the two adult members. 



(footnote 44 on next page) 
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The recent resurgence of interest in women's roles, evoked by the 
Women's Liberation Movement, may have had the effect of making respondents 
more aware of the women's contribution to the family's social class posi- 
tion* 
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